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Serious environmental weed at Moolap Salt Works 

...Trevor Pescott 


O n 29 January 2008, during the summer wader 

count, I noticed a pretty little flower growing on one 
of the banks at the Moolap Salt Works. I took some 
photographs, but couldn't find the plant in any of my 
plant books, and after a while put it aside when more 
pressing things came to hand. It was only when I 
received an invitation from Alex Shackleton of the City of 
Greater Geelong to attend a seminar and field visit to 
Moolap that I realised the plant in my photographs was 
the seminar subject—it was the Sicilian Sea Lavender 
Limonium hyblaeum. 

I don't know if I had identified it then it would have made 
any difference, but the Moolap infestation is now 
considered the second worst in Victoria. There is a 
major outbreak at Port Fairy where it is considered 
impossible to eradicate—containment seems the only 
option—and Moolap in on the brink. 

In spring 2010, Ray Danks of Bellarine Land Protection 
Services found the plant during weed eradication work 
at Moolap, and took a specimen to the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens. It could not be immediately identified and was 
cultivated in a pot for a while before it was correctly 
named. 

We will be wader-counting at Moolap later this month, 
and it is extremely important that we do not inadvertently 
take seeds away on our boots. It has been advised that 
we carry out a ‘boot wash’ at the end of our Moolap visit, 
and the City has offered the necessary equipment to do 
so. 

It is also vital that we report any sightings of the plant in 
the coastal and saline wetlands in the district to Alex 
Shackleton or the Geelong Botanic Gardens. 



Sicilian Sea Lavender, Moolap, January 2008 Photo: Trevor Pescott 



A specimen of Sicilian Sea Lavender on display at the seminar. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Tonight... 

... Maddie Glynn will be talking about seals. 

At the July meeting... 

... Will Buchanan will be talking about Blue-green algae. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~qfnc/ 
e-mail address: qfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Lara Lakelands. 
Read the full report on p. 7. 

The photo on the back cover, by Glenda Shomaly, is of a Rufous 
Bristlebird that nests in a town garden at Apollo Bay. 



























Butterfly report 


...Valda Dedman 



Left and above: Monarch Butterflies, 
Lerderderg Gorge. 

Photos: Dean Hewish 


W e are just about at the end of the butterfly season. Watch out for the 

absence of the ubiquitous Cabbage Whites and note their return. There 
have been a few Meadow Argus still around. The Monarchs at Lerderderg 
Gorge are interesting. One was observed there in September 2010 and we 
wonder if the gorge could possibly be a flyway for this migratory species. 
Marilyn will keep a lookout. Monarchs pupate in Geelong and caterpillars have 
emerged in March and April. Several generations are involved during the 
great American migrations. Our local ones are less well documented. 


Monarchs may be seen year around in Queensland, but even there they 
migrate from inland to the coast as soon as the nights become cold. They do 
not like temperatures below 10°C. Winter aggregations occur in the Sydney 
Basin-Hunter Valley and in the Mt 
Lofty Range near Adelaide. These 
sites are generally lightly wooded 
gullies or valleys with extensive 
patches of the larval milkweed food 
plant, and protected from cold winds. 

The butterflies have large fat reserves 
but do not breed. Mated females 
remain reproductively dormant over 
winter. The aggregations begin to 
break down during late winter and in 
early spring we can expect to see 
Monarchs here again. 


Cabbage White 

10/05/2012 

Highton, 1 at 3.30 p.m. in bright sun. 

JN 


20/05/2012 

Hovells Creek, near Limeburners Bay, several seen on GFNC excursion. 

GFNC 

Common Brown 

29/04/2012 

Long Forest, Happy Valley Tk, 1 faded female. 

MHe, DHe 

Meadow Argus 

10/05/2012 

Pt Addis, 6, 1 photographed sunning on rock. 

TF, GMcC 


20/05/2012 

Hovells Creek, near Limeburners Bay, several seen on GFNC excursion. 

GFNC 

Australian Painted Lady 

10/05/2012 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 1 on a warm, sunny day. 

TP 


20/05/2012 

Entrance to Lerderderg Gorge, 1 basking in sun on track. 

MHe, DHe 

Yellow Admiral 

9/05/2012 

Werribee River in Bacchus Marsh, 2. 

MHe, DHe 


20/05/2012 

Entrance to Lerderderg Gorge, 2 at flowers of River Bottlebrush 

Callistemon sieberi. 

MHe, DHe 

Monarch 

20/05/2012 

Entrance to Lerderderg Gorge, 1 photographed feeding at flowers of River 
Bottlebrush Callistemon sieberi. 

MHe, DHe 


17/05/2012 

Lerderderg River, 2 km East of Bacchus Marsh, 1 flew through. 

MHe, DHe 

Common Grass-blue 

20/05/2012 

Hovells Creek, near Limeburners Bay, several seen on GFNC excursion. 

GFNC 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; GFNC, Club excursion; GMc,Gordon McCarthy; JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TFI, Tom 
Fletcher; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Snippets from the past 


...Rob Ganly 


Excursion-News Sheet, No.43, September1968 
Mannerim Reservoir 

Whilst here, [Hutchinson's bush paddock] Mr. Garnet, Head of 
Geelong Grammar, and son Stephen displayed a fine specimen 
of a dead Wanderer Albatross found recently beach-washed 
near Ocean Grove. This huge bird was greatly admired. It's wing¬ 
span was 11 '6". On the same day, three other Albatrosses and 
one of the Crested Penguins were found. The other Albatrosses 
found were Yellow-nosed, Black-browed and Grey Headed. The 
Penguin found is rare in our waters and was thought to be the 
Thick-billed Penguin, a species from Antarctic regions. [Most 
probably the Fiordland Penguin; RGa] 


Newsletter, No. 171, May 1980, p.1 

Life Membership to Mr Pescott. 

Mrs Dedman moved and Miss Cameron seconded that Life 
Membership of the GFNC be conferred on Mr Trevor Pescott. 
Both members spoke of the outstanding work done by Trevor. 

He founded the Club in 1961 and was president until 1964. The 
club magazine, commenced that year, has been edited by him 
from its third issue until this year. Trevor has also been in charge 
of the Newsletter for a number of years, and has contributed 
largely to various submissions by this club,.Mrs Dedman's 
motion was carried enthusiastically by all present. 
Congratulations, Trevor, in a job well done. 
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On a wing and a prayer: Bass Strait bird migration—John Newman 

Bird Group meeting 19 April, 2012 


magine you are a small bird —say a Grey Fantail or a 
Silvereye. Why on earth would you embark on an annual 
migration from Tasmania to mainland Australia and back 
again each year? Surely there are better ways to get a meal 
than to risk treacherous weather, wind, exhaustion and 
unknown conditions at your destination just in the hope of a 
better meal and to avoid Tasmania’s cold winter weather? 
Maybe, but despite this, several species of birds undertake 
well documented migrations each year across Bass Strait. 

John’s presentation focused on local birds that regularly 
migrate between Tasmania and mainland Australia rather 
than those which accidentally overshoot Bass Strait, or have 
small numbers which finish their southern migration from 
PNG or north Queensland in Tasmania but rarely show up 
here in Geelong. Nor did he speak of the great global 
migrants such as the Arctic Tern or Short-tailed Shearwater. 
That still left us with an interesting list of birds of particular 
interest to local birdwatchers: the Orange-bellied Parrot and 
Swift Parrot which are the only two migratory parrots, Grey 
Fantail, Silvereye, Striated Pardalote, Australasian Pipit and 
Flame Robin. 

Most birdwatchers have at least a passing acquaintance with 
the migratory movement of the Orange-bellied Parrot which 
feeds on the button grass plains around Melaleuca in South 
West Tasmania over summer, breeding in Eucalypt hollows 
before heading north via King Island for the sheltered coastal 
swamps of south-eastern Australia. Despite the very low 
numbers of these birds, or perhaps because of them, we 
know quite a bit about this migration. We know that the 
adults and juveniles migrate separately; that the fastest 
recorded migration is only 4 days and that the birds use the 
same northward and southward routes. This does not make 
them any easier to spot for a very part-time bird-watcher! 

The Swift Parrot adopts a different strategy, taking 
advantage of summer flowering in Tasmania before 
decamping in flocks to fly non-stop across Bass Strait to then 
disperse to seek out the highest quality food sources in the 
forests of south eastern Australia from Victoria north to 
Brisbane. 

The next two birds, Grey Fantail and Silvereye are species 
that can be found in Geelong all year round, but where the 
winter populations are either replaced or augmented by 
seasonal migrants from Tasmania. Plumage variation 
between the different groups add to the excitement for local 
birds watchers like myself as they debate the issue: is that a 
Tasmania bird do you think? John gave us lots of tips on 
distinguishing the Tasmanian birds from the mainland races 
of Grey Fantails, but cautioned us of the advice in HANZAB 
that the folklore of distinguishing races of Silvereyes based 
on dark buff flanks should be treated with caution and that 
the races of Silvereyes are not always easily distinguished in 
the field. 


... Jenny Possingham 

The migration of Silvereyes has, however, been extensively 
studied. It seems that these birds island hop across Bass 
Strait so that their longest non-stop flight is only 50 km. 
Silvereyes fatten up before migration and move in large 
flocks, mixing with ‘local’ birds along the way, but generally 
maintaining their migratory route and feeding during the day. 

This still leaves us with ‘how do they do it?’ and more 
perplexing: ‘why’? The ‘how’ seems to relate to their being 
able to navigate by reading the earth’s magnetic field, to take 
bearings from the setting and rising sun, to recognise 
landmarks and to be able to use polarised light. But why? 10 
000 years ago, Bass Strait was not the barrier it is today, but 
a land bridge. Moving north could well be an advantage in 
terms to warmth and improved food supplies, and it seems 
that this behaviour became hardwired into the genetic make 
up of these birds, and probably of the others which also 
make this migration. 

The next bird species discussed was the Striated Pardalote 
which, like Silvereyes and Grey Fantails, makes an 
occasional visit to my garden. Like the Silvereyes, Striated 
Pardalotes have a number of distinct subspecies, which can 
be told apart in the field if you can get a close enough look to 
see the colour of the wing-spot! The Tasmanian migrants are 
subspecies striatus which are characterised by a yellow wing 
-spot, a narrow wing stripe and white streaking over most of 
the crown. Not all birds migrate, some preferring to chance 
their luck in a Tasmanian winter, but all the birds return to 
Tasmania in summer to breed so that there is no apparent 
intermingling of the Tasmanian gene pool with the mainland 
subspecies. 

Finally we have the Pipit and Flame Robin. Pipits also have 
several races, but once again these are difficult to distinguish 
in the field. They are known to be altitudinal migrants, but the 
extent of their trans-Bass Strait migration is not clear. They 
appear on some of the Bass Strait Islands in numbers for a 
few days and then are gone. They must be going 
somewhere, but the ‘where’ is not clear. 

The migratory status of the last bird, the flame robin is also 
unclear. Flame Robins have been observed flying over the 
sea in southern Victoria, but are they migrating from 
Tasmania, or just taking a short cut as they move about 
southern Victoria? The influx of birds in our region may be 
because they have moved down from the mountains, or 
because they are part of a Bass Strait migration. The jury is 
still out.. 

What is clear is that a number of species of birds do cross 
Bass Strait twice a year contributing to seasonal influxes of 
some of these birds in the Geelong Region. I for one am 
keeping a sharp eye out to see if I can spot as Tasmanian 
Grey Fantail this season. 
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GFNC excursion—Hovells Creek, Limeburners Bay 

20 May 2012 

...Lorraine Phelan 


A few GFNC members met our guide for the day, Geoff 
Gaynor, at the Princes Highway bridge over Hovells 
Creek near Lara. This is Geoff’s patch and over many 
years he has recorded 170 bird species along lower 
Hovells Creek and the estuary at Limeburners Bay. Most 
of the lower reaches are a designated Ramsar site. 

We explored the edges of the creek where, in the past, 
there has been quite a lot of planting of Australian but not 
necessarily local flora. It was in one of the plantings that 
we found three Weebills foraging. There is a sealed 
walking track but we left that in order to get closer to the 
creek to have a look at the saltmarsh plants. We saw a 
few mangroves appearing. And we were surprised at the 
extent of silver beet, an escapee from the market gardens 


that used to exist upstream—it’s a weed! Geoff also 
showed us a very large patch of Nardoo, probably twenty 
metres in diameter. 

There were a lot of field mushrooms (including ‘fairy rings’ 
several metres across) in the mown areas and we found 
Common Blue Butterflies, Cabbage Whites and several 
Meadow Argus butterflies on the low saltmarsh plants. 
After lunch near the yacht club on Limeburners Bay we 
walked along the track towards Lara and turned off to 
explore the excellent boardwalk through the mangroves. In 
all we saw about 38 species of birds and enjoyed the 
beauty of the saltmarsh plants—sedges, saltbush, 
glassworts, Frankenia, salt-grass and pigface. 




Garden Praying Mantid Orthodera ministralis on a Shrubby Glasswort, 
Limeburners Bay. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Boardwalk, Limeburners Bay. 


Bird list, compiled by Lorraine Phelan 

Black Swan, Chestnut Teal, Crested 
Pigeon, Little Pied Cormorant, Little Black 
Cormorant, Pied Cormorant, Australian 
Pelican, Eastern Great Egret, White-faced 
Heron, Australian White Ibis, Royal 
Spoonbill, Black-shouldered Kite, Whistling 
Kite, Nankeen Kestrel, Brown Falcon, 
Masked Lapwing, Pacific Gull, Silver Gull, 
Crimson Rosella, Superb Fairy-wren, 
Weebill (3), Yellow-rumped Thornbill, 
Spotted Pardalote, Red Wattlebird, White- 
fronted Chat, New Holland Honeyeater, 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike (2), Grey 
Butcherbird, Australian Magpie, Willie 
Wagtail, Little Raven, Magpie-lark, Flame 
Robin, Welcome Swallow, Common 
Starling, Common Myna, House Sparrow, 
Greenfinch. Total: 38 species 



Saltmarsh lines Hovells Creek upstream from the estuary at Limeburners Bay. 

Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Lara Lakelands—24 May 2012 

...Lorraine Phelan 


I didn’t think it was possible to introduce some of our 
most experienced birdwatchers to a local spot they 
hadn’t been to before. But that’s indeed what happened 
when the Mid-week Bird Group spent the morning walking 
around the Lara Lakelands and, later, by Hovells Creek in 
the Kevin Hoffman Walk. 

One reason is that the lakes are surrounded by suburban 
Lara and cannot be seen from any main roads. Reeds and 
rushes, rocky areas, shallow floodplains, mown 
grasslands, and planted islands and drainage lines all 
contribute to an environment that birds like. The excellent 
walking tracks—at some distance from the lakes so birds 
aren’t disturbed too much—are well used by the lucky 
locals. 


We were very pleased to find Buff-banded Rail, Black- 
fronted Dotterel, Cape Barren Goose and Spotted 
Pardalote at Lara Lakelands, and Weebill, Golden Whistler 
and Grey Butcherbird at Kevin Hoffman Walk. 

We really enjoyed our visit to Lara Lakelands and 
welcomed the company of club member, Geoff Gaynor, 
who has been observing and counting the birds there for 
many years. He has a keen interest in how the reserve is 
managed by City of Greater Geelong. 

The Kevin Hoffman Walk is a delightful area adjacent to 
Hovells Creek and well worth a visit to see how Australian 
plants can be used in a landscaped garden. 



Club members check the banks of one of the islands at Lara Lakelands. See also, photo on front cover. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Bird list—Lara Lakelands 

Cape Barren Goose (8), Chestnut Teal, Pacific Black Duck, 
Australasian Grebe (1), Spotted Dove, Crested Pigeon, 
Little Pied Cormorant, Australian Pelican, White-faced 
Heron, Black-shouldered Kite (2) Swamp Harrier (1), 

Purple Swamphen, Buff-banded Rail (2), Dusky Moorhen, 
Eurasian Coot, Black-fronted Dotterel (4), Masked 
Lapwing, Galah, Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, Purple- 
crowned Lorikeet, Red-rumped Parrot, Yellow-rumped 
Thornbill, Spotted Pardalote, White-plumed Honeyeater, 
Red Wattlebird, New Holland Honeyeater (incl. one 
carrying nest material), Australian Magpie, Willie Wagtail, 
Little Raven, Magpie-lark, Silvereye, Welcome Swallow, 
Common Blackbird, Common Starling, Common Myna, 
House Sparrow (incl. one flock of approx. 200 birds), 
European Goldfinch, Common Greenfinch. 

Total: 38 species 


Bird list—Kevin Hoffman Walk, Hovells Creek 

Pacific Black Duck, Rock Dove, Little Pied Cormorant, 

Little Black Cormorant, Whistling Kite, Dusky Moorhen, 
Masked Lapwing, Galah, Rainbow Lorikeet, Musk Lorikeet, 
Superb Fairy-wren, Weebill (flock of about 6 birds), Spotted 
Pardalote, Eastern Spinebill, White-plumed Honeyeater, 
Red Wattlebird, New Holland Honeyeater, Golden Whistler 
(1 male), Grey Butcherbird, Australian Magpie, Pied 
Currawong, Grey Fantail, Willie Wagtail, Little Raven, 
Magpie-lark, Silvereye, Common Blackbird, Common 
Myna. Total: 28 species. 

Bird lists compiled by Tom Fletcher. 
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Out and about: The enigmatic eel 


...Valda Dedman 


U nsolved mysteries still surround eels. They have been 

written about for millennia, eaten with enjoyment all over the 
world, fished and farmed for centuries, and although we are 
constantly discovering more about them, we still lack some basic 
information. 

Eels are bony fish, of the Order Anguilliformes. There are some 
800 species, most of which spend their entire life at sea. These 
saltwater eels include the duckbill, moray, spaghetti, serpent, 
sawtooth and cutthroat eels, as well as the ‘living fossil’ 
Protanguilla palau discovered in an underwater cave in the 
Pacific in March 2010. The ‘freshwater’ eels all belong to the 
genus Anguilla, with 15 species worldwide and four in Australia, 
Anguilla australis, A. reinhardtii, A. obscura, A. bicolor. The latter 
two are essentially tropical, only occurring in the far north; the 
other two are found along the east coast and into Bass Strait. 
Only one species reaches Geelong. This is the Short-finned Eel, 
Anguilla australis. A. reinhardtii, the Long-finned, occurs right 
down the east_coast and into northeastern Tasmania but is not 
found west of Wilsons Promontory. Since the 1990s it has been 
found in the North Island of New Zealand, possibly as a result of 
climate change. Neither of these species is found in our inland 
rivers; the Short-finned rarely comes west of Mount Gambier so 
does not enter the Murray-Darling system. 

Their life history is fascinating, many aspects still not properly 
understood. They are catadromus, which means they begin life 
at sea, spend most of their life in fresh water or estuaries, and 
return to the ocean to spawn and die. This is the exact opposite 
of the anadromous salmon, which returns to the freshwater 
stream where it was born, often overcoming great obstacles, 
even leaping up waterfalls to reach the exact spot where it was 
hatched. You have probably seen spectacular documentaries 
about salmon ‘runs’, but have you ever witnessed eels leaping or 
even migrating? If need be, the young eel can climb waterfalls, 
as was recorded in 1911 by Kershaw, who took photographs of 
Short-finned elvers migrating up the Hopkins Falls, near 
Warrnambool. There are also early local accounts. Mr James H. 
Young of Meredith, writing on 20th August, 1908, told of elvers in 
the Moorabool River: We often go (there to the falls) to view the 
migration of the young eels, which takes place about January. 
They have to climb up about 8 feet of rock to get from the pool at 
the foot to the one above, and when I say that the water in the 
bottom pool is a seething mass of young eels, I do not 
exaggerate. 

Long-finned, Short-finned, how do you tell them apart? The 

fin along the back, the dorsal fin, is the critical one. In the Short- 
finned it is almost the same length as the ventral fin; that of the 
Long-finned extends further toward the head, beyond the ventral 
fin. Both these fins are continuous with the tail and stabilise the 
eel in the water. Long-finned grow larger (to over 20 kg) than 
Short-finned (up to 6 kg). Australian and NZ eels are larger than 
British eels. 

Slippery as an eel. Eel skin is able to secrete slimy mucus 
which protects it from desiccation and helps the eel to escape 
when stressed. It is thick and tough and able to absorb oxygen 
through small blood vessels near the surface. Its scales are 
embedded in sacs under the outer layer of skin. This means that 
eels can manoeuvre forward and backward. Their skin mucus is 
resistant to bacteria. 


Along both sides of the body, from the head to the tail, is a row of 
tiny pores, known as the lateral line, with extra branches around 
the jaw and head. They are sophisticated receptors for detecting 
vibrations in the water and are used for orientation, estimating 
water speed, locating prey, avoiding predators and helping with 
navigation during migration. Eels are said to be sensitive to 
thunder. Scales first form along the lateral line in the posterior 
third of the body in the seventh year of life. They injure easily and 
regenerate freely, consisting of a series of concentric platelets 
representing years of growth. Ear bones (otoliths) are commonly 
used to determine age. 

Our freshwater eels are long-lived, some females, which live 
longer than males, reaching more than 20 years of age. Short- 
finned appear to grow more quickly and mature earlier than Long 
-finned. Eels that are prevented from going to sea, either 
because they become landlocked or do not develop sexually, 
develop a form of gigantism. 

They are fish of still water. Adults may have a home range of 400 
metres. They are voracious and opportunistic omnivores, but eat 
more fish as they grow larger. Eels are survivors. They are 
resistant to low oxygen concentrations and can stand quite high 
water temperatures—adults have been known to survive in water 
up to 39.7° C. They may hibernate in winter if it gets too cold, 
below ten degrees. However, there have been unexplained fish 
kills involving eels. Mass mortalities occurred during the 
summers of 2004/5 and 2005/6 in Victorian lakes which had 
been stocked as part of the commercial eel fishing industry. 
These events have led to an investigative report and the setting 
up of an Independent Eel Death Investigation Reference Group. 
Shakespeare declared there were seven ages of man, from birth 
to senility. Eels can be said to have six ages, though there is no 
regular progression of growth and decline and two of the ages 
involve a dramatic physical transformation. 

The First Age: Fertilised Floating Egg 

It will be one of millions, produced below the surface in tropical 
water as part of a great spawning event, and development will 
continue inside its outer skin for two to three days. Aristotle had 
believed eels arose spontaneously from mud and no eggs of any 
species had ever been collected in the wild until May 2009, when 
a team of Japanese researchers collected 31 A.japonica eggs, 
near the Mariana Ridge in the Western Pacific. 

The Second Age: Leptocephalus, the Willow-leaf Eel 

When the egg hatches a long, thin larval eel emerges, like a tiny 
bit of flat ‘seaweed’ with eyes. Its head is tiny compared with the 
rest of the body. It has a thin layer of muscle covering 
transparent jelly and has no red blood cells. It can swim 
backwards and forwards and lives on 'marine snow'. At night it 
comes close to the surface but during the day it stays 100 metres 
below. Our southern Australian leptocephalus gets carried 
westward by the South Equatorial Current till it meets the East 
Australian Ocean Current at the edge of the continental shelf. 
Time for a transformation. It may be three and a half to six 
months old and just 55-60 mm long. It may only take eight days 
to metamorphose from larval stage to fish. 

The Third Age: Glass Eel 

Finally, it is eel-shaped, round in cross-section, but still 
transparent. Perhaps this makes it less visible to predators. 
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Millions make the journey south. There is one predator they 
cannot escape: man. Harvesting glass eels may become a 
danger to the species' survival.. Glass eels can fetch $1000 a 
kilo as gourmet delicacies in Japan, and Atlantic glass eels 
reaching estuaries in Maine end up fried in restaurants. They are 
legally harvested to supply eel aquaculture in Australia. Glass 
eels do not eat during migration, which may take several months. 
Long-finned Eels generally arrive from spring to autumn, while 
Short-finned come during winter and spring. When they reach 
their chosen estuary, our eels are still tiny, still only 50-60 mm 
long and weigh less than a gram; their stomachs have been 
found to be empty. They like to stay about the estuary entrance 
for some time, hiding in seagrass beds or among rocks while 
they adjust from salt to fresh water. They begin to feed and feed, 
and then to migrate up into freshwater. They gradually lose their 
transparency and so reach their next ‘age’. 

The Fourth Age: Elver 

Elvers are really pigmented glass eels. Their name comes from 
'eel fare', the 'fare' being the same word as in seafarer or 
wayfarer, not as food. The urge to get upstream is great, but it is 
not for all. Some hang around the estuary and make a secondary 
eel fare later on. Eel fares generally occur at night and may 
involve four different age groups. Eels can even travel overland 
if the grass is wet. They have been seen travelling upstream in 
Western Victoria November to January. While they are still under 
30 cm long, they are known as elvers, and they are neither male 
nor female at this stage. 

The Fifth Age: Yellow Adult 

Well, in Australia they are not really yellow. The Short-finned are 
olive-brown and the Long-finned are more mottled. When is 
adulthood actually reached? When do they finally know which 
sex they have become? Male Short-finned Eels generally mature 
when eight to twelve years of age, whilst females mature in ten 
to twenty years and Long-finned Eels can take double this time 
to mature. Maturity means development of gonads—testes for 
the male and ovaries for the female—but not sperm or eggs. In 
immature females the ovaries are a delicate pinkish band on 
either side of the intestine. A mature female's ovaries are creamy 
white and look like frilled ribbons. It is not known what 
determines sex ratio. If the population is dense in relation to 
habitat, more males may develop and then migrate away. More 
females have been found further upstream, and in lakes. Males 
return downstream ahead of females. It is in the estuary that they 
reach their sixth age, in late summer and autumn, when they 
finally are ready to go back to sea. Another transformation takes 
place. 

The Sixth Age: Silver Eel 

The underside turns to silver. They may be old but their life is far 
from finished. They cannot eat, they have no teeth, their stomach 
has shrivelled, their abdominal cavity is filled with sperm or eggs. 
The eggs are on the outer fringed edge of the ovaries. She may 
have three million eggs inside her and she has only her fat 
reserves to sustain her. Both male and female have developed 
big pop eyes, and the lateral line with its sensory receptors has 
become greatly enlarged—changes that may be needed to 
survive the pressure in the deep ocean where they will swim 
during the daytime. At night they swim closer to the surface. The 
eels still have to swim, against the prevailing current, to reach 
the spawning grounds, three thousand or more kilometres away 
in the distant Coral Sea. 


This site is not known for certain. No one has found the 
spawning grounds of our Australian freshwater eels. Of the 15 
freshwater species, the spawning grounds of only four are known 
for sure. The place of Japanese eel spawning was not 
discovered until 2005. Once there would have been a 
philanthropist or a rich scientist who would have just bought a 
boat and sailed off to the far Coral Sea. Today high-tech 
solutions are being tried. Long-finned Eels in New Zealand are 
being tagged before they head back to sea. using new 'pop-up' 
tags that record and store environmental information along the 
eel’s journey. Australian eels may have to swim for six months. 
The last magnificent act of their life will take place in warmer 
water nearer the surface. It won't be an exciting coupling of one 
and one under a tropical moon. In the darkness, two days before 
a full moon, there will be a mass release of sperm and eggs. 
Fertilisation will hopefully occur, the eggs will float upwards and 
the spent eels will sink to the bottom. Their bodies will be picked 
clean. Do the bones remain in a great eel cemetery beneath the 
Coral Sea? The details are still speculation. One more mystery to 
unravel. 

Eels today have to pay their way, and much of the present 
research stems from the need to support commercial eel fishing, 
and aquaculture in dams. Eels are good eating, regarded as a 
delicacy, jellied in London's East End, smoked in Europe (and for 
gourmet restaurants in Australia), grilled in Japan where they are 
known as unagi and eaten on July 19, the hottest day of the 
year. Australia exports both smoked and live eels. The Seasonal 
Watering Proposal for the Lower Barwon Wetlands 2012-13 has 
to consider the impact on eel fishers in Reedy Lake (rather than 
the eels themselves). 

I suspect we know very little about our local eels. According to 
William Buckley, the local aborigines used to catch eels in the 
rivers with lines, the bait being a large earth worm. Having these 
worms ready, they get a piece of elastic bark, and some long 
grass, on which they string them; this is tied to a rod, and as the 
eel, after biting, holds on tenaciously, he is thrown or rather 
jerked upon the bank ... Some of these eels are very fine and 
large. They are generally - and more easily - caught by the 
natives during the night, and are eaten roasted. 

I confess to great ignorance about our Geelong eels. I remember 
seeing a heron take an eel about 30 cm long from the wetland 
beside Jerringot, at the edge of the Barwon Valley golf course 
and I have heard of one or two eel fares from many years ago. 
When the glass eels enter the Barwon estuary, where do they 
hide? How long do they spend in Lake Connewarre? In Reedy 
Lake? Upstream? Midwinter to late spring is said to be the 
season for Short-finned glass eels to enter our estuaries. 
Gathering for migration back to the ocean? I would be pleased to 
learn of any eel sightings in the Barwon River system, 
particularly migration events. Now is the time to start looking. 
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Corangamite CMA is currently developing the new Corangamite Strategy for Rivers, Estuaries and Wetlands, an eight year plan for improving the health of the region’s 
waterways. A survey to determine flagship species to promote the environmental values of the strategy is available online. The Short-finned Eel is among the ten species 
from which to make your choice. You can cast your vote at http://www.surveymonkey.com/sA/PWSLRB. 
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Engaging in inquiries and/or litigation: lessons from the Lonsdale Golf Club 

EES inquiry—27 April 2012 


Bruce Lindsay 

President, Geelong Field Naturalists’ Club 


T hese brief remarks are intended as a reflection on the 
GFNC’s involvement in the Environment Effects Statement 
(EES) inquiry held earlier this year in relation to the proposed 
redevelopment of the Lonsdale Golf Course, adjacent to Lake 
Victoria. The remarks will generally be restricted to my views on 
the Club’s engagement in this type of proceeding, or with issues 
of this type of process, rather than an analysis of the merits of 
the proposal and our submissions in response to it. However, I 
will obviously consider some of these matters as necessary. 


out in its Terms of Reference) in a public forum, with a view to 
providing recommendations and advice to three different 
decision makers: the City (in relation to planning permit and 
PSA), the State Planning Minister (re environmental effects), and 
the Federal Environment Minister (re impacts on matters of 
national environmental significance). In this regard, it is a 
particular type of administrative body (expert and advisory), 
albeit one sitting in public and taking evidence in public. It does 
not actually make decisions as to the fate of the proposal. 


The Proposal and the Inquiry 

First of all it is useful to understand both the Golf Club’s proposal 
at a general level and the nature of the Inquiry by which it was to 
be examined. Primarily, the Golf Club sought to: 

• Subdivide a section of the present golf course for residential 
housing (and a small section of recreational park); 

• Redevelop the golf course, including redevelopment of 
facilities and expansion of the golf course toward Lake 
Victoria. Most notably, for present purposes, the proposal 
sought to place new holes in or adjacent to 

two areas of wetland that have been the 
historic product of shell grit mining. These 
wetland areas are now shallow saline ponds 
significant as bird habitat. 


The proponent intends to purchase adjacent 
farmland in order to facilitate the redevelopment 
and in particular expansion of the course. The 
remainder of the development affects the Golf 
Club’s own freehold land. 

The proposal, in substantially the same form 
(but with amendments), had been on foot since 
2002. The City decided to put it on public 
exhibition in mid-2011. Subsequent to that 

decision, a Planning Panel was appointed by - H 

the Victorian Planning Minister to deal with the proposal at three 
levels: 

• Undertake an inquiry into the Environment Effects 
Statement (EES) prepared by the proponent; 

• Undertake an inquiry into the accompanying planning 
scheme amendment (PSA); 

• Undertake an inquiry into the accompanying permit 
application. 

All these instruments were inter-related in this process; they 
merely serve different functions in the environmental assessment 
and planning systems. The EES process had also been 
accredited by the Federal Environment Minister to inquire into 
and make recommendations on the impact of the proposal on 
certain matters of national environmental significance (under 
Federal environmental laws). 

The nature of the inquiry 

It is important understand the particular nature of the inquiry to 
explain our role in it. 

The Inquiry Panel is not a court or tribunal. It is an inquisitorial (or 
investigative) body charged with looking at particular issues (set 


‘We had to 
participate in the 
hearing process 
and we had to do 
so, as far as 
possible, on an 
equal footing to the 
other key parties’ 


Various players or ‘parties’ are necessary to the conduct of the 
Inquiry, not only the proponent (who prepares the EES) but also 
the City and, in this case, DSE. There is also a wide entitlement 
for any other person or group to make submissions, support or 
oppose the proposal, in writing, in person or both. These ‘parties’ 
are known as ‘submittors’ (including the GFNC). Unlike, for 
example, court litigation, the threshold for a submittorto engage 
in the inquiry is very low: essentially, as long as a person makes 
a written submission within the published deadline for doing so 

■-they are entitled to be heard and considered by 

the Inquiry Panel. 


Under various procedural provisions of 
legislation establishing it, the Panel is required to 
conduct itself in particular ways (and these are 
reinforced by other legal constraints or 
requirements), above all in a manner that is 
procedurally fair as well as informal. These terms 
may seem inconsequential but they have a very 
significant meaning in the context of this type of 
proceeding and especially in the context of oral 
(in person) hearings. In short, the process is 
designed to be both ‘user-friendly’ to a degree 
and also impose a certain structure on the 
proceeding in order that all parties have, in 

— -principle, the same rights to be heard and 

considered. In practice (as I’ll get to), this principle is to be 
framed against the means (financial, expert, etc.) by which one is 
able to exercise the right to be heard. 

Informality in this situation means that formal procedures and 
rules designed for courts of law are not imported straight into this 
forum. This would obviously be inappropriate and also very 
cumbersome, confusing and expensive. In practice, the Panel 
did conduct the process in quite an informal manner, although 
also thorough. It is also an ‘inquisitorial’ process, so it is 
expected that the Panel questions parties and witnesses and 
plays a role in organising the hearing process. 

Procedural fairness often appears to import into the hearing 
process procedures and rules that make the hearing look more 
like a court proceeding. This is because not only is there an 
opportunity for ‘parties’ (including submittors) to put their case, 
but also for them to call witnesses, lead evidence of witnesses 
and cross-examine other parties’ witnesses. Various 
requirements will operate for parties and submittors and 
witnesses to be put on notice about issues to be dealt with (so 
they have a fair opportunity to do so). It is important to bear in 
mind here that, while formal rules of evidence do not apply, there 
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is a tendency for a lot of information put before the Panel to be 
provided by expert witnesses, who are required to provide written 
reports and (ordinarily) appear before the panel to be questioned 
etc. The lack of formal rules of evidence does mean, however, 
that other information or material can be put to the Panel besides 
that of experts. 

In this Inquiry, the proponent called eight expert witnesses on a 
wide range of matters, including native flora and fauna, surface 
water, groundwater, acid sulphate soils, traffic management, and 
planning. Probably the most pertinent were in relation to flora 
and fauna, planning and water (although especially the first two). 
Neither Council not DSE called any witnesses. We called one 
witness (on native vegetation). No other submittors called expert 
evidence, although the submission from Birds Australia was 
expert in effect. 

Main issues in contention 

The main issues concerned removal of native vegetation and the 
impact of the proposal on protected bird species, especially 
migratory and resident waders, other shorebirds, and OBPs. 

More specifically, the siting of certain golf holes would have: 

• required removal of patches of Coastal Moonah Woodland, 
Saltmarsh and Estuarine Grasslands of high or very high 
conservation significance; 

• caused loss of habitat for migratory waders, Hooded Plover, 
OBPs and other protected waterbirds (e.g. egrets). 

The substance of the ensuing arguments was whether or not 
these actions should proceed (or if so under what conditions), 
having regard to various environmental protections under State 
and Local planning schemes and planning policies and under the 
Federal EPBC Act. 

Our strategy: issues and limitations 

The Club’s strategy from the outset might be encapsulated as: ‘If 
we are going to engage in this process we have to do it properly 
and comprehensively.’ What that meant in the circumstances 
was the following at least: 

(1) We had to make reasonably thorough initial written 
submissions, covering our main points of concern. We were 
enormously benefited in this by the fact that Marilyn Hewish had 
been commissioned a decade earlier to prepare a report on 
faunal values at Lake Victoria and surrounding lakes. Much of 
this report focused on avifauna and drew heavily on historic 
GFNC work. 

(2) We had to participate in the hearing process and we had to 
do so, as far as possible, on an equal footing to the other key 
‘parties’, especially the proponent. This would mean engaging in 
legal, policy and evidentiary issues in detail and with a view to 
tackling the central issues in a strategic fashion and with what 
relevant resources we were able to marshal. It would not be 
sufficient to make general claims, ambit objections, or unproven 
assertions not going to the heart of the key issues of law and 
policy the Panel had to deal with. 

(3) In order to achieve (2), it was necessary to do three further 
things: 

a. Lead our own expert evidence, such that it would advance 
our case against native vegetation removal, damage/ 
disturbance to habitat, etc. By corollary, it would be 
necessary to cross-examine the evidence led by the 
proponent. 

b. Make further detailed submissions at the hearing, including, 
as needed, providing information and evidence that we 
could not otherwise lead in the form of expert evidence. 


c. Put a case that identified and focused on policy and legal 
grounds as to why the redevelopment should not go ahead 
(or rather not in its proposed form). 

To a substantial degree we did manage to achieve these aims, 
although not fully and we found we were faced with some serious 
limitations and shortcomings along the way. Where we did 
succeed, in my opinion, is in the following respects. 

• We did put forward a comprehensive and reasonably well- 
argued case. 

• We did seek and receive excellent and useful input and 
advice from the Environment Defenders Office (EDO) on 
legal and policy questions. 

• We did participate effectively as a party (probably the 
principal opponent) during the course of the most important 
parts of the hearings, i.e. the proponent’s case, the cases 
for DSE and Council, and our case. 

• We did have the opportunity of questioning and cross- 
examining the proponent’s expert witnesses. 

• We did lead our own expert evidence. 

Where the real limits and difficulties lay for us in this process 
were in respect of the following. 

• In many key respects, the ‘case’ would be ‘won’ or ‘lost’ on the 
basis of the expert evidence adduced before the Panel. The 
proponent was in a position to expend substantial sums of 
money on paid experts (as well as lawyers). We were not in that 
position. We relied on (as most community organisations would) 
experts acting pro bono. The nature of the Inquiry is such that a 
great deal depends on the evidence that can be put before the 
Panel at the hearing. While, strictly speaking, the Panel is not 
restricted to considering information or evidence only put to it by 
parties to the Inquiry, in practice this is where most of its 
information comes from and any other material it intends to 
consider (e.g. acquired by its own initiative or exercising its own 
expertise) has to be put before the parties anyway for their 
comment. 

• It was very difficult obtaining the assistance of expert witnesses 
in this case. There were a few reasons for this. We were asking 
experts to act pro bono. We were asking for their assistance at 
(unreasonably?) short notice and just prior to Christmas. On 
some topics (e.g. environmental toxicology or aquatic ecology), it 
was simply difficult to find relevant experts. If we had called 
experts closely associated with the Club, it was likely their 
evidence would have been impugned as not sufficiently objective 
or tainted by association (uncertain whether or to what extent 
that would have occurred). We were rather inexperienced at 
obtaining and dealing with experts for this purpose. 

• We did engage in negotiations over revised plans tendered by 
the Golf Club (which did lead to a modified proposal), but we did 
also lack experience and background is assessing the strategic 
risk in acceding to a compromise proposal and to that end it was 
difficult to assess whether or not, or to what degree, that 
compromise and those negotiations were the correct or best 
approach. 

• There was clearly the difficulty of time and (human) resources, 
as there is a considerable amount of organisational and 
administrative work involved, as well as intellectual work. 
Obviously, we did not have the luxury of the resources of a 
substantial law firm behind us. 

Outcome 

The final outcome is of course not yet known. Although the Panel 
has just reported its findings, the process now has to proceed to 
its next stage, where the PSA/permit, EES, and advice are 
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considered by Council, the Minister for Planning and Federal 
Environment Minister respectively. 

Nonetheless, from the Panel’s report we know that we achieved 
concrete gains over and above what was originally proposed, as 
the Panel recommends the development to proceed, subject to 
the compromise deal to which we agreed, including what is 
referred to as a 'private conservation reserve' (i.e. covenanted 
land). The first of the concrete gains is that a substantial tract of 
Moonah Woodland will not be removed, maintaining a narrow, 
remnant corridor of Moonah between this site and the coast. 
Second, the proposed siting of the most sensitive holes have 
been moved so that greater and more realistic buffer zones exist 
between golfers and golfing activities and protected shorebird 
habitat. Third, the proponent has committed to regeneration and 
improvement of a substantial section of habitat on existing 
farmland away from the affected site, in effect agreeing to create 
native vegetation and shorebird habitat ‘offset’ site adjacent to 
present habitat. 

Also, the Panel recommended that some arrangements be 
entered into to allow the Golf Club to work with the GFNC and 
other local environment groups to draw on our expertise. It would 
appear that in regards to migratory species in particular, the 
panel were especially impressed with Barry's higher resolution 
analysis of the ponds and they preferred some of this evidence 
to the proponent's evidence. It is also worth noting the remarks in 
the Report about the role of the process of establishing the 
'private conservation reserve' in 'getting the proposal over the 
line'. 


It certainly seems as much of a win-win outcome as was 
possible. 

Lessons 

By way of conclusion, my assessment is that we engaged in this 
process as thoroughly as we could in the circumstances and it 
was a great ‘learning’ experience as far as future engagement in 
planning and environmental matters. 

As to lessons: 

• We probably need to act earlier in order to give ourselves 
greater preparation and planning time. 

• We need to lead evidence from expert witnesses across the 
spectrum of key issues and controversies. 

• We should consider advanced planning and discussions with 
individuals we might want to ask to be expert witnesses in the 
future. 

• We should give consideration to how much, if anything, we 
are willing to pay for expert assistance in similar matters in 
the future. 

• Our process of collating, organising and digitising Club 
resources may be useful in the future in terms of accessing 
data or historic materials for these purposes. 

• We should consider how and/or to what extent we seek the 
assistance of organisations like the EDO to represent the 
Club in such matters and/or advise us. 


What’s up 

...Dean Hewish 


W e tend to think of the stars as being fixed and 

unchangeable but, with time, noticeable and sometimes 
dramatic changes can occur if you look carefully. In fact no star, 
not even our Sun, maintains a precisely constant brightness. 

A spectacular example of an obviously variable star is Mira 
(derived from Miraculous), in the constellation Cetus. It is 
officially named Omicron Ceti. The brightness of this star varies 
by about fifteen times, so it can appear anything from 
moderately dim to moderately bright. It reaches maximum 
brightness at approximately yearly intervals, although the 
period of the cycles and the peak brightness vary erratically 
from cycle to cycle. The star itself is actually double; a red giant 
star orbited by a white dwarf (I will go into more detail about the 
different types of stars in a future article). As the stars come 
closer and shift apart on their orbits, interactions between the 
stars somehow cause the uneven brightness variations. Mira 
first came to our attention one night many years ago when we 
were out observing with telescopes with some friends. One 
shouted ‘What's that bright star doing over there?’ It was Mira 
at its maximum brightness. It had not been prominent during 
other astronomy sessions. At this time of the year, Mira rises 
and sets at about the same time as the Sun, so it will not be 
easy to see until later in the year. 

The most easily understood cause for changes in the 
brightness of a star is when a bright star is orbited by a darker 
companion that passes between us and the main star on its 
orbit. This is known as an eclipsing variable. The most famous 
of these, Algol, is not visible in our southern skies. Stars of this 
type are usually discovered by measuring their brightness over 


time. A characteristic brightness plot may often reveal the 
presence of a companion star that is too faint to be seen, even 
with a telescope. 

In 2007, two Japanese amateur astronomers noticed a 
previously unseen star, visible to the naked eye, in the 
constellation Scorpius. This was a nova (or new star). Stars 
that produce novas are usually double stars in an arrangement 
like that of Mira. In these systems, one star, typically a white 
dwarf, steals gas from the other by tidal forces as it orbits. 
Eventually the compressed gas on the surface of the white 
dwarf reaches a critical mass, resulting in a thermonuclear 
explosion that temporarily brightens the star. The brightness 
returns to its previous level after between 20 and 80 days, but 
sometimes longer. 

Scorpius is a hotbed for stars that change brightness. Delta 
Scorpii, the middle star of the three making up the head of the 
scorpion, was thought to have more or less constant brightness 
until the year 2000, when it suddenly flared up, becoming the 
second brightest star in the constellation (after the red giant 
Antares in the ‘body’ of the scorpion). Since then, Delta Scorpii 
has fluctuated in brightness, subtly changing the appearance of 
the constellation. The star itself is orbited by at least two and 
possibly three other stars. As with Mira, it is thought that close 
encounters between the stars during their orbits trigger the 
outbursts. This is not the only variable star in Scorpius. The 
variability of some stars is subtle and can only be measured by 
sensitive instruments, but others can be noticed by careful 
observation over time, even without a telescope. 
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Grey Fantails: taxonomy, subspecies and movements in the Geelong region— 
Barry Lingham, Bird Group meeting 17 May, 2012 

...Dean Hewish 


T he Grey Fantail Rhipidura fuliginosa is a common bird but 
observing this species in southern Victoria is complicated 
by the presence of two subspecies. Barry gave an overview of 
the difficulties involved in identifying the different forms of these 
birds. 

There are several Grey Fantail subspecies distributed 
throughout Australia. Subspecies keasti is a dark form found in 
north-eastern Queensland. Subspecies alisteri is resident in 
New South Wales, Victoria and south-east South Australia. The 
subspecies albiscapa breeds in Tasmania, Flinders and King 
Islands and migrates to the mainland in winter. In Western 
Australia, subspecies preissi is found in the south-west, while 
subspecies albicauda occurs inland, as well as in the Northern 
Territory and north-west South Australia. Grey Fantails are not 
confined to Australia and there are more than six New Zealand 
and Pacific Island forms. The New Zealand birds were named 
as a separate species by Christidis and Boles, but are now 
again considered to be a subspecies of R. fuliginosa. 

Mainland-breeding Victorian Grey Fantails ( alisteri ) migrate 
north in autumn, and are replaced in part by migrating 
Tasmanian albiscapa birds. In spring, all subspecies move back 
to their respective breeding grounds. 

Identifying the two subspecies that can be found in Victoria may 
not be straightforward. The Tasmanian subspecies albiscapa 
usually has darker upperparts which are the same colour as the 
dark upper tail coverts and tail. The body has a brownish saddle 
and the face is darkish. In addition, these birds tend to have 
narrower white edges and tips to the outer tail, especially on the 
undertail, and a richer buff underbody. Typically they have a 
dark sooty-grey wash on the sides of the breast and a broader 
consistently dark breast band than do birds of the Victorian 
subspecies, alisteri, which tend to have lighter grey upperparts 
and upper tail coverts darker than the back feathers. 

However, HANZAB, based on a study of 39 specimens from 
Tasmania and 21 specimens of albiscapa from the mainland, 
including adult and immature birds, states that in subspecies 
albiscapa the white fringe of tail feather 6 is usually narrower 
and more sharply defined. The birds often have dark-grey 
diffusion near the tip of the outer web of tail feather 6, which 
results in darker appearance to the tail. The tail of male 
albiscapa birds is longer than of alisteri birds. However, some 
birds from Tasmania have a similar amount of white in their tails 
to the average alisteri. HANZAB states that with experience. 
observers can distinguish most migrant albiscapa from alisteri, 
when in fresh plumage in autumn and early winter. However, 
some are not separable because of individual variation and 
overlap in the colour of the upperparts and the amount of white 
in the tail. Identification becomes more difficult in late winter and 
spring before the breeding moult, when the plumage has 
become worn. 

There is strong evidence for a northward movement of both 
alisteri and albiscapa subspecies birds along the whole east 
coast of the mainland and Tasmania in autumn. Both 
subspecies are partly resident and partly migratory. Subspecies 


alisteri birds tend to leave mainland wet upland forests in 
autumn and winter and move to drier habitats to the north and 
west. Northward movements occur in April and May. 

Subspecies albiscapa birds leave their Tasmanian breeding 
grounds in March to April to cross Bass Strait. They can move 
as far north as Tweed Heads. Their passage across Bass Strait 
is described as spasmodic and they arrive mostly during the 
early morning on days with light to variable winds. Trevor 
Pescott reported that migrating birds were seen offshore by a 
fisherman at Torquay on 13/4/82. The migrating birds weigh less 
than the birds in spring. The migrating birds continue northward 
and show increased gregariousness, with up to 40 birds in a 
group reported. 

Barry gave a summary of the Grey Fantail records collected by 
GFNC members over the past ten years. 

In the Geelong area, reports of subspecies alisteri (mainland) 
were scattered throughout the year and widespread. Because 
the subspecies is common, it is under-reported. Several records 
came from Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, which seems to 
support a good population. 

Geelong area reports of subspecies albiscapa were actually 
more numerous than those of alisteri. All records were during 
March and April, except for one in early May, 2012. This record 
was also the furthest inland (Bacchus Marsh). Most other 
records were from coastal areas. Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
produced four records on different dates in 2005 and 2006, 
some with at least 20 birds. One record was from Bass Strait 
halfway between King Island and Apollo Bay. A bird was seen 
flying very close to the water surface in calm weather, with a 5 
knot wind and lumpy seas. Craig Morley was responsible for the 
most dramatic record, from Point Lonsdale in April 2003. He 
noticed an Australian Hobby flying straight out to sea, returning 
soon after carrying a small bird. The hobby perched and plucked 
the bird and Craig was able to identify the prey as subspecies 
albiscapa from the feathers. 

Barry also listed records in which identification was not 
completely certain but the birds were probably albiscapa. These 
were also mostly clustered in March and April, but two were in 
September. These would have been albiscapa birds returning to 
Tasmania and would therefore be harder to identify. One report 
from Torquay in September 2009 recorded a high number of 
birds. 

Birdline Victoria has only a few records from observers who 
noted subspecies. A few people sporadically reported dark 
birds. The general pattern gave arrival of albiscapa birds in the 
Altona/Newport area around mid-March to early-April. There 
were similar reports from Woodlands Historic Park, Killawarra, 
the Warby Ranges and Heathcote. There is an interesting 
record of a Grey Fantail, possibly albiscapa, at the MCG in the 
3rd quarter of the AFL Grand Final on 2/10/10. 

Barry concluded by showing a series of photographs of both 
subspecies. He thanked Rob Ganly, Trevor Pescott, Ian 
McConchie and Geoff Jones for the photographs. 
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Mammal report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Mammal additions 


Agile Antechinus 

4 

08/04/12 

Caspers-Yaugher, ‘burnt’ section, 3 male, 1 female, 
trapped. 

GFNC 

Long-nosed Bandicoot 

1 

20/05/12 

Road-killed, Charleys Ck Road north of Tuckers 

Orchard Road. 

SO 

Common Brushtail Possum 

2 

+ 

02/05/12 

Eastern Park, observed at night near the Geelong 
Botanic Gardens. 

SQ 


1 

09/05/12 

Road-killed, Teesdale township. 

TP 


1 

09/05/12 

Road-killed, Fyansford-Gheringhap Road outside 
farmhouse. 

TP 


1 

15/05/12 

Photographed, Kings Court, Teesdale at night. 

GFNC 

Common Ringtail Possum 

1 

30/04/12 

Road-killed, Exeter Grove, Belmont. 

PP 

1 

18/05/12 

Found alive and apparently unharmed on Regent 

Street, Belmont, later released. 

BTu per 

LPh 

Gould’s Wattled Bat 

1 

01/05/12 

Caught in harp trap in machinery shed, Brocks Road 
Inverleigh, adult male. 

GFNC 


1 

20/05/12 

Found dead, Mt Leura, Camperdown. 

FG 

Lesser Long-eared Bat 

6 

01/05/12 

Caught in harp traps in machinery shed, Brocks Road, 
Inverleigh, 1 male, 5 females. 

GFNC 


1 

05/05/12 

Found dead at Colac West, male 

per TP 

Large Forest Bat 

1 

05/04/12 

Caught in harp trap, Caspers-Yaugher area, male. 

GFNC 

Water Rat 

1 

05/05/12 

In Lily Pond near Queens Park Bridge at dusk. 

SQ 

House Mouse 


19/04/12 

Shell Road, Point Lonsdale, photographed on Pix 
Controller. 

GFNC 

Bush Rat 

3 

08/04/12 

Caspers-Yaugher area, ‘burnt’ section; one was a very 
small individual, suggesting it was born there. 

GFNC 

Brown Rat 


19/04/12 

Shell Road, Point Lonsdale, photographed on Pix 
Controller. 

GFNC 

Black Rat 


19/04/12 

Shell Road, Point Lonsdale, photographed on Pix 
Controller. 

GFNC 

Red Fox 

1 

04/05/12 

Shell Road, 0.8 km west of Clows road, road-killed. 

TP 


1 

02/05/12 

Eastern Park, observed at night in Eastern Park, near 
the Geelong Botanic Gardens. 

SQ 


1 

05/05/12 

Ran across the Beech Forest-Lavers Hill Road 1 km 
east of Lavers Hill at 1.00 p.m. 

TP 

Brown Hare 

1 

30/04/12 

Ran across Brocks Road, Inverleigh. 

TP 

European Rabbit 


19/04/12 

Shell Road, Point Lonsdale, photographed on Pix 
Controller. 

GFNC 


Observers: BTu, Barbara Turner; FG, Frances Grundy; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; 
PP, Priscilla Pescott; SO, Sally O’Dai; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott 


Caspers-Yaugher update 


T he Yaugher section of the Otway Forest Park is west 
of the main Barwon Downs-Forrest Road. It is divided 
into several sections by Boundary Road, Centre Road and 
Cemetery Road, and includes the Yaugher cemetery, pine 
plantation and the mountain bike trail-head. There are 
extensive bike tracks through the area which, when cycling 
activity is low, provide excellent walking paths. 

The area north of Boundary Road, west of Cemetery Road 
and south of the pine plantation was control-burnt in March 
2011, making a stark contrast with the area on the opposite 
side of Boundary Road which has not been burnt recently. 

These two adjacent areas, divided by Boundary Road, 
seemed to provide an excellent opportunity to assess the 
impact on vertebrate fauna of the fuel-reduction burns, so 


between April 2011 and May 2012, random surveys have 
been carried out on 12 occasions. Trapping, using up to 50 
small Elliott traps, has been completed on five occasions, 
three Pix Controller cameras have been placed on four 
occasions, and two harp traps used three times. 

Casual bird observations have been recorded, and pit-fall 
traps for reptiles used once. There are also 10 tiles placed 
on the ground in the unburnt section; these are checked on 
infrequent occasions. 

The trapping has been carried out with the approval of the 
Colac office of the DSE. In the year since the survey 
began, there have been 13 mammals, 4 reptiles, 2 frogs 
and 28 birds noted. Of these, the most interesting are Long 
-nosed Potoroo (many in the unburnt area), White-lipped 
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Snake and Rufous Bristlebird (an adult feeding a newly- 
fledged young). The burnt area has produced little in the 
way of mammals or reptiles, but the latest trapping there 
April 2012 suggests that some species are re-colonising it 
from the unburnt—and that is worth following up over the 
next year. 


Caspers-Yaugher trapping 

The next trapping and camera survey at Caspers- 
Yaugher is planned for the week Saturday 16-Sunday 24 
June. 

I will be staying at our cottage (2210 Forrest-Barwon 
Downs Road) during this time, and intend starting the trap 
checking each morning at 9.00 a.m. I welcome other 
members to meet me at the house on any of the days of 
the survey. 


Next mammal trapping 
7-10 June 2012 

We will be checking the Stephens Road Barwon Water 
Reserve at Bannockburn for small mammals and other 
fauna, using Elliott traps and Pix Controller cameras, on 
the weekend of 7-10 June. 

At this time of the year, the Yellow Gums should be in 
flower, so there is the chance of searching for Swift 
Parrots as well as other birds attracted to the blossom. 

We will meet at the entrance to the reserve in Stephens 
Road at the following times: 

1.00 p.m. Thursday 7 June, to set traps. 

8.00 a.m. Friday 8, Saturday 9 and Sunday 10 June to 
check and collect traps. 

Contact: Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 


Stony Rises fauna survey report 
456 Scoullers Rd, Stonyford, 17-20 May 2012 

GPS 54 699253E, 5751437N, 179 m altitude. 

DSE permit 10005048. AEC permit 14.09 


T he property where the survey was carried out is on 
the west side of Scouller’s Road just south of the 
Clifton Road turn-off. 

It is a relatively small area within the overall Stony Rises 
environment, but contains some excellent rocky barrier 
country. There is a canopy of mature Manna and Swamp 
Gums, and Blackwoods, over an open grassy understorey, 
and while similar, the vegetation is not as dense as that on 
other sites we have surveyed in the past. 

The property-owner, Colin Hillier has lived there for almost 
20 years, but he has undertaken little clearing apart from 
the area close to his house where he has several sheds. 
Fie does not have any dogs or cats, or any farm animals. 

He had noticed extensive ‘earthworks’ near his house, and 
was curious to know what was living there; it was 
consistent with Swamp Rat activity, but to check we set 
five small Elliott traps there (transect 1). 

Another 20 traps (transect 2) were set in the woodland on 
the north side of the property, and a further 25 (transect 3) 
at the south side where there is some good rocky barrier 
country. They were in place for three nights. 

We also set three Pix Controller cameras in the southern 
section, for two nights. Each camera was attached to a 
tree trunk about one metre above the ground, and focused 
on a bait-cage on an adjacent tree trunk, again about one 
metre above ground level. 


The bait used in both Elliott traps and camera bait-cages 
was the standard herbivore mix of peanut butter, honey 
and oatmeal. 

Results: 

18 May: transect 1 - House Mouse. 

transect 2 - nil. 
transect 3 - Bush Rat. 

(cameras were not in place on the first night.) 

19 May: transect 1 - nil. 

transect 2 - House Mouse, 
transect 3 - House Mouse (2) 
cameras - no photographs recorded. 

20 May: transect 1 - Swamp Rat. 

transect 2 - nil. 

transect 3 - Dusky Antechinus, Bush Rat (2), 
House Mouse (2). 

cameras - Sugar Glider and Common 
Ringtail Possum at one site, no 

photographs at the other two. 

Incidental observations —several Black Wallabies were 
seen, and a small number of Eastern Grey Kangaroos 
were noted off-site but nearby; there were also numerous 
scats of Common Brushtail Possums noted beneath the 
tall gums. While it was a bit cool for reptiles to be active, 
we found three Southern Brown Tree Frogs, and heard 
others calling. 
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Summary: 

Dusky Antechinus, Antechinus swainsonii, one in Elliott 
trap, male, wt. 51 g. 

Common Brushtail Possum, Trichosurus vulpecular, scats 
noted. 

Sugar Glider, Petaurus breviceps, one photographed on 
tree trunk. 

Common Ringtail Possum, Pseudocheirusperegrinus, one 
photographed on tree trunk. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo, Macropus giganteus , a small 
mob seen off-site. 

Black Wallaby, Wallabia bicolor, several seen on the 
property. 



Walking up to check the Elliott traps. Photo Shona Innes 


House Mouse, Mus musculus, six in Elliott traps, wts 7- 
14 g. 

Bush Rat, Rattus fuscipes, three in Elliott traps, wts 88- 
148 g. 

Swamp Rat, Rattus lutreolus, one in Elliott trap, wt 110 g. 

Thanks to Colin Hillier for allowing us to carry out the 
survey on his property. 

Also thanks to Ammie, Bret, Frances, Sally, Shona, 
Tracey and Travis for assisting in setting, checking and 
collecting the traps and cameras. 



Sugar Glider at the bait-cage, Stony Rises fauna survey. 

Pix Controller photograph. 


Orange-bellied Parrot surveys May 2012 

...Craig Morley 


A lmost forty keen observers, many of them GFNC 
members, willingly and enthusiastically participated in 
these surveys on or near the week-end of 19/20 May. 

Alas there were no sightings of OBPs from the Bellarine 
Peninsula though there have been two reports: a single 
adult and three adults, from other locations along the 
Victorian coastline. 

A total of over 180 Blue-winged Parrots was recorded from 
several sites, with good numbers at Breamlea/Bancoora, 
Hospital Swamp and Lake Connewarre. 

Many other noteworthy observations were made including 
a single Brown Quail at each of Avalon and Duck Island, a 


Buff-banded Rail and two Australian Spotted Crakes at 
Lake Connewarre. The observers at Hospital Swamp were 
given a treat with nine raptor species to view, including a 
first-year immature White-bellied Sea-Eagle. It was 
pleasing to note three other sightings of individual Sea- 
Eagles; a second immature at Swan Bay and single adults 
at Avalon and Lake Connewarre. A flock of 270 Banded 
Stilts and two Spotted Harriers at Avalon also added 
excitement and enjoyment! 

There will be more OBP surveys on 28/29 July and 8/9 
September and if you would like to participate please 
make contact with Craig, the Bellarine Peninsula OBP 
Working Group Co-ordinator, or 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
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White-striped Freetail Bat—a rarely-seen local 

...Trevor Pescott 


T he White-striped Freetail Bat Tadarida australis is one 
of our most enigmatic mammals. We know it is 
relatively common in the Geelong region because, apart 
from the Yellow-bellied Sheathtail which is very rare 
locally, it is the only bat with an echolocation call audible 
to human hearing. If at night you hear the ‘ting-ting-ting’ 
call of a bat flying overhead, you can be sure it is T. 
australis. There are usually 1-2 ‘tings’ per second, 
compared with the Yellow-bellied Sheathtail whose ‘tings’ 
are about 10-12 per second. 

The echolocating call of T. australis is at a frequency of 11 
-13 kHz, compared with the Little Forest Bat (49-53 kHz) 
and the Lesser Long-eared Bat (47-48 kHz); both of these 
are well above our hearing range which is up to about 20 
kHz. 

But T. Australis is very rarely caught by conventional 
trapping methods, be that harp trap, mistnet or trip-line 
over water, so the opportunity to see and handle the White 
-striped Freetail Bat relies on a chance find unless... 

At the Organ Pipes National Park near Sydenham, some 
members of the Friends Group, led by Robert Bender, 
have installed about 40 bat-boxes, and these have 
become the home to White-striped Freetails, as well as 
Gould’s Wattled Bats and some others. 

The boxes are monitored every second month and on 
Saturday 28 April I joined a group of ‘batters’ to find what 
was using them this autumn and hopefully get to handle a 
T. australis. On this occasion there were 32 White-striped 
Freetails in the boxes that were checked, along with 231 
Gould’s Wattled (there were 44 in one box!), one 


Chocolate Wattled, and 13 Large Forest Bats. All the bats 
were carefully removed, bagged and taken to the 
information centre where Robert and his helpers had the 
task of weighing, measuring and sexing each one, before 
releasing them back near the boxes well after dark. 

April is the peak time for the White-striped Freetails at the 
Organ Pipes—last April there were 28 in the boxes, 
compared with none in February 2012 and just one in 
June 2011. 

Puzzled by this I asked Robert why, and this is his 
response: 

Freetails gather in very large maternity roosts, of over 300 
female bats in the breeding season (early summer). The 
young bats have a longer lactation/suckling period than 
the little Gould’s and only reach maturity around March. 

So by April the mums have got their juniors off their hands 
and can have a bit of time off. So to get away from the 
demands of domestic life they leave the big maternity 
roosts and visit our boxes for a bit. Then the holiday is 
over and it’s back into mating, pregnancy etc, and 
reassembling into the big maternity groups in the central 
colony in a very large hollow. 

White-striped Freetail Bats can reach speeds of up to 60 
kmh, and they fly high, well above the tree canopy. In this 
wide open space they need all the help they can muster to 
catch their prey, mostly moths and beetles. Their lower- 
pitched echolocation calls travel further than the higher 
ones, so the bats are able to find prey at a greater 
distance. The time between each ‘ting’ decreases the 
closer they get to their prey, giving the bat better 

information about the nature of 
the prey, its size, speed and 
direction of flight. 

They are larger than the 
Gould’s Wattled Bat, and are 
dark brown; they gain their 
common name from a white 
streak on the side of the body 
at the base of their wings, in 
the ‘arm-pit’ area. On 
occasions there are also white 
stripes across the chest or 
abdomen. Their wings are long 
and relatively narrow, giving 
the bat speed and endurance, 
but not as much mobility as the 
smaller bats possess. 

Reference: 

Churchill, Sue (2008) 

Australian Bats, 2nd edn, Allen 
& Unwin, NSW. 



White-striped Freetail Bat Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 

...Trevor Pescott 


Marbled Gecko 

1 

01/05/12 

Bacchus Marsh, inside house; again on 18/05/12.* 

MHe 


1 

01/05/12 

Belmont, a small individual under a mop leaning against a north-facing brick 
wall. 

TP 


1 

02/05/12 

Belmont, a large individual under a compost bin lid. 

TP 

Little Whip Snake 

1 

29/04/12 

Buckley Falls, under a sheet of material on the ground near the upper car 
park. 

HSc 


1 

07/05/12 

Dead on Cyril Synot Road, Fyansford, near Buckley Falls, 30-35 cm long. 

HSc 

Mainland Tiger Snake 

1 

08/05/12 

Crossing Fyansford-Gheringhap Road, at 2.00 p.m. on a warm, sunny 
afternoon. 

TP 

Southern Brown Tree Frog 


10/03/12 

Yaugher, calling from near waterhole. 

TP 


3 

20/05/12 

Stony Rises, under plastic pallet on the ground, 456 Scoullers Road. 

GFNC 

Common Froglet 


10/03/12 

Yaugher, calling from beside the Tiger Rail Trail. 

TP 

Observers: GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists Club; HSc, Helen Schofield; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


*Regarding the Marbled Gecko at Bacchus Marsh, Marilyn Hewish wrote: We’ve been seeing a Marbled Gecko on our front door 
frame as we come in at night on and off for some years. I remember I took photos in Dec. 2009 and Feb. 2010 and by tracing the 
lines in the pattern could tell it was the same individual. Next time I see this one I’ll take a photo and see if it is the same one again.’ 


Geelong’s gumtrees —Corymbia species 


...Trevor Pescott 


C orymbia is the name of the genus which now contains about 
113 of Australia’s 700-odd gumtrees. They were previously 
included in the Eucalyptus genus, but in 1995 they were 
separated, partly because of the nature of the flowers which are in 
corymbs or clusters at the end of the 
branch. Other gums produce flowers in 
clusters, or panicles—typically the Red, 

Blue and other boxes—but there is a 
difference. In the boxes, the flowers 
resemble a bunch of grapes, with the 
pedicels, the stems that hold each 
flower, all of equal length. In the 
Corymbias the pedicels are of unequal 
length so that the flowers open on a 
single plane, rather like a hydrangea. 

The best example of this is the Red- 
flowering Gum. 


Four species of Corymbia are found in 
the Geelong region; they are not 
indigenous but have been planted 
extensively in parks, along roadsides 
and in places like the You Yangs and 
Dog Rocks Sanctuary at a time when 
the philosophy of using just local 
species had not been developed into 
practice. The four local Corymbia 
species belong to two very different 
groups—the Red-flowering Gum and 
Marri come from the south-west of 
Western Australia and are very similar 
in general appearance, while the 
Spotted and Lemon-scented Gums are 
Eastern Australian species. 


Bark of the Marri is tessellated. 



Abundant flowers of the Red-flowering Gum 


come on dense clusters, and are at the outer face of the tree. It is 
only after flowering has concluded that the new foliage grows out 
beyond the flowering area. The seed capsules are urn-shaped 
and large, with an average diameter of about 30 mm. 


The Marri C. calyphylla is a very 
similar tree, indeed the two are 
separated by just a few features. The 
most conspicuous is the colour of the 
flowers which are creamy-white, not 
red or pink. It seems likely that the 
Marri is sold in some nurseries as the 
‘cream form’ of the Red-flowering 
Gum. 

There are some important differences 
apart from the flower colour. While the 
bark of both species is coarse and 
fibrous, that of the Marri is tessellated, 
appearing to be made from small 
mosaic tiles, whereas the bark of the 
Red-flowering Gum has longitudinal 
fissures. Then there are the leaves; in 
the Marri there are oil glands—hold the 
leaf to the light and the tiny white spots 
are easily seen—but in the Red- 
flowering Gum, there are none. 

Finally, the seeds are different, with 
those of the Red-flowering Gum having 
a tiny wing at the tip, but those of the 
Marri have no wings. 



The Red-flowering Gum, C. ficifolia, is now very abundant in 
many parts of the region. In summer it becomes a blaze of colour, 
anywhere from pale pink to the richest of scarlet. The flowers 


The second group of Corymbia species that we find in our 
plantings are the Spotted Gum C. maculata and the Lemon- 
scented Gum C. citriodora. As with the previous two, these 
trees are superficially similar. Both are tall, smooth-barked trees 
with an open canopy. 
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The Spotted Gum has slightly larger, harder leaves, and the bark 
is more heavily blotched and pitted than that of the Lemon- 
scented. The seed capsules of both species are urn-shaped but 
only about 11 mm in diameter in the Spotted Gum and 8 mm in 
the Lemon-scented. The clincher in separating the two is the 
scent of the leaves when crushed—as its name implies, there is 
a strong lemon scent from the aptly named citriodora. 

The Spotted Gum flowers in profusion in autumn, and many of 
the local trees have had a huge amount of blossom this year. 

The Spotted Gum appears to have been planted more widely 
than the Lemon-scented—I was once told that the latter is more 
likely to drop branches than maculata. I don’t know if this is true 
but it may be the reason why the Spotted Gum has been much 
more widely used along roadsides and in parks. While there are 


many fine Spotted Gums in the region, mention could be made of 
several superb specimens in the main street of Inverleigh. 

Both maculata and citriodora are indigenous to Eastern Australia, 
with the Lemon-scented native to Queensland north of about 
Maryborough while the Spotted Gum is found south to Eastern 
Victoria. 

Whether you accept Corymbia as a genuine genus, or prefer to 
call it a sub-genus, is largely a matter of preference. Many 
naturalists do not accept the change, and keep the genus 
Eucalyptus for the species concerned. Far more important is the 
species name— ficifolia, maculata and so on. It is this that cannot 
be changed unless there is clear evidence that the plant had an 
earlier name which would take priority, and this occurs very 
rarely. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion: Serendip Sanctuary, Lara—26 April 2012 

...Les Barrow 


T hirteen members and visitors attended the April Bird Group 
excursion to the Serendip Sanctuary. Sixty-four species 
were recorded. 


We first inspected the ‘enclosure’ section of the Sanctuary, and 
later strolled the longer walk around the ‘demonstration farm dam 
area’. It has been many years since I went to Serendip, so, for 
me, this excursion had the feeling of being in a ‘time warp’; I 
recall going to the clearing sale just after the property was 
bought, as well as participating in the tree planting efforts shortly 
thereafter, but, as a sign of modern times, those trees are now 
regarded as ‘non-indigenous’. The enclosures ranged from what 
are essentially aviaries to open wetlands. The Brolgas and 
Bustards are housed in open enclosures but are restrained. Most 
of the birds that were on the wetlands are free to come and go as 
they please, Cape Barren Geese and Pied Geese included. The 


Pied Geese depart for breeding and I wondered why they return. 
Possible reasons are, NO DOGS and NO FIREARMS, extensive 
screening to hide visitors, and some supplementary feeding. 
Further, the birds that are there at present are quite likely to be 
descended from those bred in the breeding program carried out 
at Serendip in the seventies. 

During the long walk we observed Whistling Kites and Little 
Eagles, stimulating the usual discussion regarding how to tell 
them apart. Conveniently, one of each species decided to fly 
close together, and gave us an opportunity to do a comparison. 

The excursion concluded with lunch at the barbeque area, and 
the usual checklist countdown. Thanks to Polly and Gordon for 
organising and leading, and to everyone else for contributing 
their expertise and pleasant company. 


Bird Species List—compiled by Tom Fletcher 


Emu (numerous, from captive stock) 

Magpie Goose (small numbers mainly around 
lake) 

Cape Barren Goose (small numbers, free flying 
birds) 

Black Swan (a few on the lake) 

Australian Shelduck (small numbers on lake) 
Chestnut Teal (numerous) 

Pacific Black Duck (a few on the lake) 
Australasian Grebe (a few scattered across the 
lake) 

Hoary-headed Grebe (a few on the lake) 
Common Bronzewing (three individuals in open 
timbered areas) 

Little Pied Cormorant (a few present) 
White-faced Heron (three on lake edge) 
Australian White Ibis (a few around lake and 
flying over) 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill (2 pair) 

Whistling Kite (numerous, circling around large 
eucalypts, one carrying a stick). 

Black Kite (one, possibly two, driven from lake 
edge by Whistling Kites. 

Collared Sparrowhawk (one flying low over main 
car park) 

Wedge-tailed Eagle (two circling the sanctuary, 
early morning) 

Little Eagle (one, possibly two, over the car park 
area). 


Purple Swamphen (numerous around lake edge 
where vegetated) 

Black-tailed Native-hen (four in lignum, north 
end) 

Dusky Moorhen (small numbers around lake) 
Eurasian Coot (a few mainly at southern end) 
Black-fronted Dotterel (one on small islands near 
the hide) 

Masked Lapwing (common) 

Galah (small flocks) 

Rainbow Lorikeet (a few only) 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet (common) 

Crimson Rosella (a few seen) 

Eastern Rosella (small number) 

Red-rumped Parrot (a few pairs) 

Superb Fairy-wren (several small groups) 

Weebill (several heard calling) 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill (several small flocks, 
north end) 

Brown Thornbill (one or two in bushes on dam 
wall) 

Spotted Pardalote (reasonably common 
throughout) 

White-plumed Honeyeater (numerous) 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater (numerous, some 
feeding on ground) 

Red Wattlebird (common) 

White-fronted Chat (two at main car park) 

New Holland Honeyeater (common) 


Brown-headed Honeyeater (heard calling near 
car park) 

White-naped Honeyeater (a small flock, north 
end) 

Crested Shrike-tit (two, south end) 

Golden Whistler (a few calling) 

Grey Shrike-thrush (a few throughout bushland) 
Australian Magpie (several in open areas) 

Pied Currawong (heard calling) 

Grey Fantail (a few in bushland) 

Willie Wagtail (common) 

Little Raven (small numbers) 

Restless Flycatcher (one in bushland) 
Magpie-lark (a few around lake) 

Pink Robin (one brown bird, north end) 
Silvereye (small numbers) 

Welcome Swallow (common over lake) 

Fairy Martin (one only) 

Tree Martin (a few over lake) 

Common Blackbird (single birds) 

Common Starling (small numbers) 

Red-browed Finch (common, small flocks in 
scrub) 

Diamond Firetail (one, heard calling, north end) 
House Sparrow (common around car park & 
aviaries) 

Eurasian Tree Sparrow (a small number around 
aviaries) 

Total: 64 species. 
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This month 


...Joe Hubbard 


W e knew that they were a nuisance around the buildings, 
especially in autumn when numbers can reach plague 
proportions; we knew that they were most active at night; we 
knew that they stink when squashed; and we knew to check the 
room for them before retiring for the night. 

Now in spite of all this knowledge you can still wake up in the 
morning with one in your ear. 

This happened to me—I pulled out a millipede 1 . No harm done 
but... 

Now that’s a novel way to gain the ear of a contributor to a 
nature journal and as you can see it worked. 

About millipedes 

• Thousands migrating can stop trains—March and November 
seasons, eggs hatch out underground. 

30/3/2012 Geelong line—no traction for single 
Sprinter units, no activation of signals. 

29/4/02 Ballarat line—trains delayed or halted 50 
times in past month. 

• They’re feral. Arrived in South Australia from Portugal 1953. 
• Defences: curl up tightly. If that fails thrash about. Not 
working? Release pungent yellowish secretion. 

• No natural predators. I wonder why! 

• Enjoy cool moist environments and decaying vegetable. Not 
adverse to your seedlings in your vegie patch. 

• They don’t have a thousand legs. 

• Size? Curled up, fits snugly in ear. 

• Oldest known land creature? (Where did I get that from?) 



Above: Millipedes. Photo: Joe Hubbard 

Right: Powerful Owl with Ringtail Possum. Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Watch for trampled grass,’ from Cameron. We’re looking for 
Powerful Owls—and there’s a connection between the two, 
according to him! We tried the first patch of Black Wattles 
growing beside the river, no trampled grass, and no owls. On up 
the river to some more Black Wattles and found trampled grass 
underneath then and, as predicted, he found an owl in that 
classic pose—large yellow eyes staring at the intruders and one 
foot holding down the remains of a Ringtail Possum. And, just to 
make it more interesting, he found two more close by. 2 It’s hard 
to describe how one feels when in the company of these 
magnificent birds, the largest owls in Australia. How about 
excitement mixed in with awe—wonder, respect, dread. Dread? 
Yes there are a few records of attacks on people near nesting 
sites. (You could say they shouldn’t be there in the first place!) 
Feeling dread is a bit of an overstatement but we believe we 
have experienced such an event so it happens. 

Next morning I took Val to see them—found the trampled grass 
but no owls. I was about to give up but she, with good birdvision, 
found two in the vicinity, with one clutching what appeared to be 
a whole Ringtail Possum. And so we left, leaving, under their 
roost, some trampled grass. 

About Powerful Owls 

• Depend on old growth forests, abundant wildlife, suitable 
nesting hollows and dense rooting trees. 

• Obviously forest disturbance is a problem! 

• Males 67 cm, females 58 cm. 

• Favoured prey: Ringtail Possums (a pair could catch an 
estimated couple of hundred per year), other slow-moving 
tree-dwelling mammals and large perching birds. 

• Nesting activities in late autumn through winter. 

• Do not disturb!! 

1. Newstead 27 April 2012 

2. Newstead 26-27 April 2012 
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Bird observations 
April-May 2012 

...Barry Lingham 


T he persecution of raptors over the period from white 
settlement until the 1970s saw the populations of many 
species decline sharply. More enlightened treatment of these 
magnificent birds mean that there are now frequent reports of 
raptors. This month, an immature Square-tailed kite was seen by 
Tom and Gordon (and probably by Barry) in the Curlewis area. 
These birds rarely occur in southern Victoria. 

Wedge-tailed Eagles are now reported regularly from all parts of 
the Geelong area. Their cousin, the Little Eagle, is less common 
and can occur in two forms. The light phase has a distinctive M- 
shape pale mark on the underwing, while the dark phase has a 
rufous coloured leading wing and a darker grey trailing edge. Both 
forms have been seen regularly around Curlewis, along with 
many Whistling Kites. Curlewis has become the place to see 
raptors, but a Black Falcon was seen in Corio and Spotted 
Harriers observed at Avalon. 

New returns to the area include Cattle Egrets that seem to arrive 
around the last week in April in most years. Blue-winged Parrots 
have been seen at several locations. Musk Lorikeets have been 
feeding on flowering eucalypts across the region. 

Some first year waders do not make the long journey to the 
northern breeding grounds, but over-winter in Australia. The Bar¬ 


tailed Godwits and Red Knots at the Barwon Estuary are probably 
young birds born last season. The numbers of Banded Stilts in the 
area have dropped from the peak before Christmas, but there is 
still a large flock at the Avalon Saltworks. 

The most common albatross species seen locally are the Shy and 
the Black-browed. Yellow-nosed Albatross are regular but 
uncommon visitors. A Shy Albatross with a greyer head usually 
indicates a juvenile, but the Salvins sub-species is very similar. 
Wing markings are used to identify the species. 

There are many candidates for the most beautiful local bird 
species, but the Azure Kingfisher must be a strong contender. 
Lake Elizabeth is one of the best places to find them. Other 
beautiful birds include the robins. The GFNC Sunday excursion 
this month is focused on finding them and we have the benefit of 
being able to see where Alison Watson and John Newman spot 
robins in the Bellbrae and Wensleydale areas. 

Observers: 

AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; CMo, 

Craig Morley; DE, Deborah Evans; DR, David Rantall; DTy, David 
Tytherleigh; GPo, Graham Possingham; GWh, Glen White; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JDy, Janine Duffy; JHe, Jo Heatlie; JN, John 
Newman; KB, Ken Best; KC, Kay Campbell; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; PW, Phil Watson; RGa, Rob Ganly; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 


Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Cape Barren Goose 

4 

14/05/2012 

Lara Lakes. Grazing on mown grass beside the lake. 

LPh 

Great Crested Grebe 

1 

02/04/2012 

Limeburner's Bay. In breeding plumage. 

KB 

Tawny Frogmouth 

1 

25/04/2012 

Ocean Grove, Cuthbertson Dr. Perched in gum tree all day till 5.45 p.m. About 3 metres 
from house. 

BL, BML 


1 

07/03/2012 

Wallington, Grubb Rd. Near Oakdene. Dead beside road. 

TFI, GMc 

Black-browed Albatross 

3 

27/05/2012 

Point Lonsdale. Offshore from the lighthouse and in the Rip. 

BL 

Shy Albatross 

8 

27/05/2012 

Point Lonsdale. Offshore from the lighthouse and in the Rip. One grey-headed bird with 
dark wing tips could have been a Salvins ssp. 

BL 

Yellow-nosed Albatross 

1 

12/05/2012 

Point Lonsdale. Offshore from Lighthouse. Very strong winds in Bass Strait. Underwing 
pattern used to distinguish it from other local albatross. 

TFI, GMc 

Australasian Darter 

1 

28/04/2012 

Swan Bay, Boat ramp beside jetty. First sighting here. 

DR 

Cattle Egret 

1 

04/05/2012 

Clifton Springs, NE of Reservoir Rd. With cattle. 

TFI, GMc 


16 

04/05/2012 

Drysdale, South of Coriyule Rd. With cattle. 

TFI, GMc 


1 

25/04/2012 

Ocean Grove, Blue Waters Lake. Unusual here. Flew in late in the day being harassed 
by 3 Masked Lapwings. 

BL, BML 


1 

30/04/2012 

Ocean Grove, Shell Rd. With Belted Galloway. Also on 4/5. 

TFI 


c20 

03/05/2012 

Wallington, Bellarine Hwy 1 km west of Wallington Rd. Flying west at 5.30 p.m. 

BL 

Square-tailed Kite 

1 

06/05/2012 

Curlewis. An immature Square-tailed Kite over the last week (3 separate days) on the 
Bellarine in the paddocks within the area bounded by Hermsley Rd, Coriyule Rd, Jetty 

Rd, Drysdale-O.G. Rd, Swan Bay Rd, and Curlewis Rd. 

TFI, GMc 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

1 

17/05/2012 

Avalon Saltworks. Adult flying to SW over Snake Island. 

RGa, CMo 

Whistling Kite 

5 

06/05/2012 

Curlewis. Hunting over farmland near intersection of Rail Trail and Curlewis Rd. One 
low over trees, three higher up then last low over trees. 

BL 


6 

12/05/2012 

Curlewis. At least 6 in the sky, possibly up to 10. 

CMo, RGa 


1 

09/05/2012 

Mt Rothwell. Perched in a gum tree in woodland in sanctuary. 

K.Best 

Black Kite 

1 

22/04/2012 

Serendip. Also on 5/5, 8/5. 

Per JDy 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

10/05/2012 

Connewarre, Fishers Rd. Female. 

TFI, GMc 


1 

26/04/2012 

Corio Bay, Limeburners Lagoon. Male flying low around the clifftop.. 

TFI 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

29/04/2012 

Apollo Bay, Barham River Road. About 2 to 3 km out of Apollo Bay. White morph. 

LPh, DE 

Spotted Harrier 

2 

17/05/2012 

Avalon Saltworks. At least 1 adult, flying together to SW over Snake Island. 

RGa, CMo 

Little Eagle 

2 

12/05/2012 

Curlewis. At least 2 birds. One light morph and one dark. 

CMo, RGa 


2 

06/05/2012 

Curlewis, Coriyule Rd. East of Scarborough Rd. Both light phase. Also 2 or 3 birds 
flying around conifer windbreak on 1/5. 

TFI;,GMc 


P 

18/04/2012 

Serendip. Also on 22/4, 25/4, 27/4, 1/5, 3/5, 12/5, 14/5, 17/5 

Per JDy 


3 

07/05/2012 

Wallington, Curlewis Rd, top of the hill. One light phase, one dark phase, one 
unidentified. 

BL 


P 

22/04/2012 

Werribee, Princes Highway. Also on 27/4, 29/4, 5/5. 

Per JDy 


P 

16/04/2012 

You Yangs. Also on 19/4. 

Per JDy 
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Black Falcon 

1 

22/05/2012 

Corio. Flying near the BP servo at the corner of Melbourne Rd and Station St. 

Large, dark, flat slightly ‘bent’ wings with slender tips, quartering the land just above 
tree top height. 

GPo 

Peregrine Falcon 

P 

22/04/2012 

Werribee, Princes Highway. 

Per JDy 

Buff-banded Rail 

3 

14/04/2012 

Torquay, Taylors Park. 

AW, PW 

Sooty Oystercatcher 

2 

29/04/2012 

Skene's Creek. On beach. 

LPh, DE 

Banded Stilt 

270 

17/05/2012 

Avalon Saltworks. Main pond at rear of shacks. Cluster of cl 00 at S end and spread 
over pond, spread acoss pond later in day. 

RGa, CMo 

Hooded Plover 

2 

3/02/2012 

Pt Roadknight. 2 adults & 1 chick on rocks, plus 5 adults on rocks 'west' beach. 

AW 

Bar-tailed Godwit 

38 

12/05/2012 

Barwon Estuary, Ocean Grove side of the Spit. 20 with flags. 

CMo, RGa 

Red Knot 

8 

12/05/2012 

Barwon Estuary, Ocean Grove side of the Spit. 4 with flags. 

CMo, RGa 

Painted Button-quail 

P 

20/05/2012 

Staughton Vale. 

Per JDy 


3 

7/05/2012 

You Yangs. 

Per JDy 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

P 

20/03/2012 

Freshwater Creek, Ghazeepore Rd. 

AW 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

2 

26/05/2012 

South Geelong, Carr Street. Pair eating large gum nuts. 

DTy 

Musk Lorikeet 

P 

26/05/2012 

East Geelong, Garden Street. Feeding with Rainbow Lorikeets in a flowering gum. 

DTy 


10 

29/03/2012 

Norlane. Feeding on flowering gum outside Norlane Waterworld, Cox Rd 

KB 

Blue-winged Parrot 

15 

17/05/2012 

Avalon Saltworks, Dandos Rd section W side. 1 M, 1 F, at least 7 juv. Feeding on 
dried seeds of wild mustard. Also briefly feeding on Beaded Glasswort and 
inspecting Shrubby Glasswort. 

RGa, CMo 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 

P 

22/04/2012 

Serendip. 

Per JDy 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

P 

8/05/2012 

You Yangs. 

Per JDy 

Azure Kingfisher 

1 

8/05/2012 

Lake Elizabeth. At lake edge. 

KC 

Laughing Kookaburra 

1 

30/04/2012 

Geelong, Johnson Park. Not calling, but hunting from tree to ground. 

GWh 

Brown Treecreeper 

4 

15/05/2012 

Meredith, Sharps Crossing. Feeding on ground at picnic site. 

RGa, CMo 

Southern Emu-wren 

0 

19/05/2012 

Anglesea Heathland, Gum Flat. A small party In the sedges south of the road. 

JN 

Speckled Warbler 

0 

20/05/2012 

Staughton Vale. 

Per JDy 

Yellow Thornhill 

0 

4/05/2012 

Pt Lonsdale, Yarram Ck Lane/Portarlington Queenscliff Rd. Feeding in sheoaks. 

TFI, GMc 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 

0 

4/05/2012 

Swan Bay, Andersons Rd, Bay end. Part of a mass feeding flock with other species. 
Probably feeding on berries of Nightshade. 

TFI, GMc 

Crescent Honeyeater 

0 

10/05/2012 

Gherang Gherang Bushland. Some seen and heard. 

TFI, GMc 

Crested Shrike-tit 

1 

27/11/2011 

Bellbrae. At bird bath. 

AW 

Olive Whistler 

1 

21/04/2012 

Aireys Inlet, Ironbark Gorge Track. 

JN 

Golden Whistler 

0 

26/05/2012 

Barwon River. Along River Trail. 

DTy 


1 

16/05/2012 

Leopold, Grange Crt. Male bird moving about in a Drooping Sheoak. Seen again on 
17/5. Unusual here. 

JHe 

Dusky Woodswallow 

5 

1/04/2012 

Aireys Inlet. 3-5 at Sewage ponds. 

AW, PW 


15 

19/04/2012 

Batesford, Lilydale property. 

RGa 


2 

4/05/2012 

Curlewis, Coriyule Rd. 0.8 km east of Scarborough Rd. 

TFI, GMc 

Rufous Fantail 

1 

5/03/2012 

Bellbrae. 

AW 


1 

24/03/2012 

Kennett River. Flying amongst blackberries near Ocean Rd. Also on 27/2. 

AW, PW 

Grey Fantail 

1 

2/05/2012 

Bacchus Marsh, Lerderderg River. Very dark, very elusive Grey Fantail hiding in a 
cypress hedge. Tasmanian ssp. Unusual to get this ssp here. 

MHe 


2 

26/05/2012 

Barwon River. Along River Trail. Tasmanian form. 

DTy 

Forest Raven 

1 

21/04/2012 

Aireys Inlet, Ironbark Gorge Track. 

JN 

Little Raven 

35 

16/05/2012 

Newcomb, Newcomb SC oval. Ripping up grass, presumably eating cockchafer 
larvae 

BL 

Restless Flycatcher 

4 

15/05/2012 

Meredith, Sharps Rd. 

RGa, CMo 

Jacky Winter 

1 

2/03/2012 

Anglesea, Forest Rd. Feeding from fenceposts. 

AW 

Scarlet Robin 

1 

1/04/2012 

Aireys Inlet, Sewage ponds. Male. 

AW, PW 


1 

1/04/2012 

Anglesea, Bald Hills. Male 

AW, PW 


1 

19/04/2012 

Batesford, Lilydale property. Female. 

RGa 


2 

10/05/2012 

Gherang Gherang Bushland, near Forest Rd. Male chasing female. 

TFI, GMc 


0 

20/05/2012 

Staughton Vale. 

Per JDy 


0 

16/04/2012 

You Yangs. Also on 19/4, 22/4, 25/4, 1/5, 3/5, 5/5, 8/5, 9/5, 14/5. 

Per JDy 

Flame Robin 

2 

19/04/2012 

Batesford, Lilydale property. 

RGa 


2 

22/04/2012 

Bellbrae. 2 males in the middle of road, then feeding from bracken in paddock. 

AW, PW 


1 

10/05/2012 

Connewarre, Fishers Rd. Female. 

TFI, GMc 


5 

15/05/2012 

Meredith, Sharps Rd. 2 M and 3 brown birds. 

RGa, CMo 

Rose Robin 

1 

19/04/2012 

Batesford, Lilydale property. Female. 

RGa 


1 

12/04/2012 

Bellbrae. At the birdbath. Also seen 13-17/4, 20/4 bathing. 

AW 


2 

25/04/2012 

Brisbane Ranges, Anakie Gorge. Brown-grey, small white cap, white in tail and pink 
front. 

JDg 

Pink Robin 

1 

21/04/2012 

Aireys Inlet, Ironbark Gorge Track. Brown bird. 

JN 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

2 

1/04/2012 

Aireys Inlet, Sewage ponds. 

AW, PW 


4 

19/04/2012 

Batesford, Lilydale property. 

RGa 


4 

30/03/2012 

Bellbrae. Feeding around the dam. 

AW 


0 

10/05/2012 

Gherang Gherang Bushland. Seen and heard. 

TFI, GMc 


0 

18/04/2012 

You Yangs. Also on 5/5. 

Per JDy 

Bassian Thrush 

1 

21/04/2012 

Aireys Inlet, Ironbark Gorge Track. 

JN 


1 

4/03/2012 

Kennett River. 

AW, PW 

Mistletoebird 

0 

16/04/2012 

You Yangs, Female 

Per JDy 

Diamond Firetail 

5 

25/04/2012 

Brisbane Ranges, Anakie Gorge. Small flock mixed with wrens and thornbills 

JDg 

Eurasian Tree Sparrow 

1 

14/05/2012 

Lara Lakes. With a flock of House Sparrows in low shrub at lake edge. 

LPh 

Common Greenfinch 

50 

17/05/2012 

Avalon Saltworks, Dandos Rd section W side. Feeding on dried seeds of wild 
mustard. 

RGa, CMo 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


GFNC excursion 

Thursday 28 June 2012 


The Great Robin Hunt 

‘Manna Gum Park’, Modewarre 


Sunday 17 June 2012 

Leaders: Hans & Pat Streefkerk 


Leaders: John Newman, Alison 
& Phil Watson 

This rural property has a beautiful manna gum woodland with a 
diverse range of bird species. 

Meet: 8.45 a.m. at the Moriac Reserve, Moriac. The reserve is 
opposite the shop and next to the railway line. Melway 
Map 611 D8. 

Finish: About 12.30 p.m. 

Bring: Binoculars, morning tea, suitable clothing and footwear. 


Now is a great time of the year for robin sightings. We aim to 
find as many as we can of the six possible species for this area. 
We will start our search at Wensleydale, continue on to 

Distillery Creek, Aireys Inlet, and then back to Bellbrae. Of 
course we will also be looking at all other things that take our 
interest including Satin Bowerbirds, Emu-wrens and orchids. 
Common Heath is starting to put on good displays along the 
roadsides. 

Enquiries: Hans and Pat 5264 5235 or Polly 5244 0182 


Meet at 9.00 a.m. At Moriac store, Cape Otway Rd for car¬ 
pooling. 


Bring: Lunch, drink, morning tea, hat, wet weather gear, strong 
shoes and binoculars. 



Eco Book Group 


Contact: Alison & Phil 52661087 or 0400570229 

Tuesday 31 Jul 2012 




The Forgotten Islands: a personal adventure 
through the islands of Bass Strait 

By Michael Veitch 

Buy or borrow the book and join in the discussion. 


Reminder 

Memberships are now due. Please return 
your individual notice with your renewal. 


Contact: Lorraine 5243 0636 


Mailing roster 

June: Joan and Tibor Korn 

July: Jan Venters 





How Animals Find Home: An Insect Perspective 

Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


A public lecture by Professor Jochen Zeil 

Tuesday 12 June 2012 


5.30 p.m. Thursday 28 June 2012 

Salt tolerant plants 
of the Western District lakes 


Costa Hall, Deakin University Geelong 

Geoff Beilby 

Geoff is a co-author of Salt Tolerant Plants of the Western 
District Ramsar Lakes, a member of the Colac branch of Plants 
Australia and has a wide understanding of the ferns, orchids 
and other flora of the Otway Ranges and Otway Plain. 


How humans and other animals learn the location of places in the 
world—how to avoid some and visit others repeatedly—is crucial for 
their survival and reproduction. It is at the heart of feeding, finding 
mates, avoiding predators, defending territories and migration. 

Professor Jochen Zeil will discuss visual homing in insects, how they do 
it and how this helps us understand homing in general. 

GBG Meeting Rooms, 7.00 p.m. for a cuppa before a 7.30 start. 


Interested members of the public are most welcome to attend the 
lecture. 

Contact: Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 


There is no charge for attending. To assist with numbers, please 
RSVP by 15 June to Dr Peter Biro: pete.biro@deakin.edu.au 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2012 

-2013 

President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 

035 277 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 



Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 

2654 

presturner@ozemail.com.au 

Minute Secretary 

Committee Member 

Vacant 



it ii 

John Bell 5261 

3543 

solea1@bigpond.com 

ii ii 

Barry Lingham 5255 

4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

ii ii 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 

0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

l) l) 

Joan Korn 5243 

4405 


ii ii 

Tracey Hinton 5243 

9973 

Tracey.Hinton@gmail.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Belmont Escarpment Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 

5243 2374 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 
Membership Officer 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Plant Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


Web-master 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Yvonne Campbell 

52225887 

sscope@optusnet.com.au 


Coming events 


JUNE 2012 

JULY 2012 

5 

General Meeting: Seals—Maddie Glynn 

3 

General Meeting: Blue-green algae—Will Buchanan 

7-10 

Mammal survey: Bannockburn 

10 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

12 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture—Salt tolerant 

18 

Excursion (Mid week): Melbourne Museum 


plants: Geoff Beilby 

19 

Bird Group: Meeting 

16-24 

Mammal survey: Yaugher-Caspers 

26 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

17 

Excursion: The Great Robin Hunt 

28-29 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 

21 

Bird Group: Meeting: Dr Golo Maurer—Wader wonders 

31 

Eco Book Group 

23 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Modewarre 



29 June-1 July Winter Wader Count 




The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday 26 June 2012 . 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning — 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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